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deemed disruptive. This anomaly was not un-
recognized by thoughtful members of the party;
but the sterling character of the man, his moral
earnestness, his personal popularity, and his en-
ergy as a campaigner combined to override all
opposition within the ranks.

Everywhere he drew large and responsive
audiences. His manner as an orator was impres-
sive ; and his diction, if not always eloquent, was
fluent and forceful. Tall, lean, and supple, his
eager countenance aflame, he bent far forward
over the edge of the platform and with right arm
extended and long forefinger pointing from place
to place at his audience, he thundered out his in-
vectives against the capitalist system and sought
to bring home to each of his hearers a guilty
sense of responsibility for its continuance. Each
of his addresses was, from the standpoint of its
immediate influence over his hearers, a personal
triumph, and he was greeted with every demon-
stration of approval. But though the common
people heard him gladly, most of them voted
against him. They learned to respect and love
the man, but his message did not convert them.

His language, both of denunciation and of
praise, was often extreme. His social philosophy
was naive and all-embracing; capitalism, with
all its works, was an unqualified evil, and Social*
ism, with all its promises, a panacea. He had
neither time nor thought for any modification of
this simple creed; what was not white was black,
and he spoke his convictions with a positiveness
that revealed a mind untroubled with doubts. He
was often inconsistent. Though he opposed re-
pression and violence, he could find palliation for
either provided it was employed in behalf of "the
cause." To a friendly interviewer who talked
with him in the Atlanta penitentiary he asserted
(Appeal to Reason, Apr. 17, 1920) that because
the Russian revolution was "a forward step" it
was right for the Soviet Government to suppress
free speech and a free press, whereas it was
wrong to deny free speech in his own case be-
cause American participation in the war was "a
reactionary step." He denounced the assassina-
tion of the Czar and his family, and on July 26,
1922, protested to Lenin by cable against the
probable execution of twenty-two Social Revo-
lutionists then on trial; but in a long manifesto
issued on the following Oct. 8 indulged in a
sweeping defense of the Soviet Government in
spite of its imprisonment and execution of dis-
sentients.

His personal character won tributes from all
who knew him. His home life was happy; not
often is there revealed to the world a family such
as his, so closely bound by affection and com-
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munity of interest and belief, and to one of its
members, his brother Theodore, for many years
his constant companion and auxiliary, must be
credited no small part of his achievement. Debs's
rectitude, his genial and unaffected friendliness,
his sympathy and his open-handed generosity
were widely recognized, and nowhere was he held
in greater regard than in his home city. "While
the overwhelming majority of the people here
are opposed to the social and economic theories
of Mr. Debs," wrote Mayor James Lyons in 1907
to an inquirer, "there is not perhaps a single man
in this city who enjoys to a greater degree than
Mr. Debs the affection, love and profound re-
spect of the entire community."
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DE CAMP, JOSEPH RODEFER (Nov. 5,
i8s8-Feb. u, 1923), painter, was born at Cin-
cinnati, Ohio, the son of Lambert and Lydia
(Garwood) De Camp. He received his early
training in the Cincinnati School of Design, un-
der Frank Duveneck [g.z^.], and continued his
studies later in the Royal Academy at Munich.
He was a member of the group of art students
who accompanied Duveneck to Munich, Flor-
ence, and Venice, in 1878. In the company were
Alexander, Twachtman, Chase, Vinton, Mac-
Ewen, Rolshoven, Currier, Grover, Bacher, and
others. This band of students attained a certain
celebrity; they figured in fiction as "the Ingle-
hart boys*' in William Dean Howells's Indian
Summer (1885). There can be no doubt as to
the marked influence of Duveneck's personality
and principles on all the young men. Though
few of them remained as consistent adherents of
the Munich methods as their leader, none of them
failed to make his mark in his own way. De
Camp returned to America in 1880 and settled
in Boston, where he was soon recognized as a
sound and capable portrait-painter and an ef-
ficient teacher. He was for many years instruc-
tor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School. He
held to the fundamental essentials of his art, es-
pecially good drawing and firm construction. In
September 1891 he married Edith F. Baker,
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